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Industrial Training for the African 

Mr. James Henderson writes on "In- 
dustrial Training in South Africa" in the 
International Review of Missions for April, 
1014. Although Christianity has become 
very popular among the black people of 
South Africa who belong to the Bantu race, 
native education has not advanced as it 
should. The great problem is that of in- 
dustrial training. The Bantu need to learn 
to work and still more to learn the dignity 
of manual labor. Moreover, the area of 
arable land is very limited owing to the 
scarcity of water, and the land so unscientifi- 
cally cultivated produces little and is in 
process of exhaustion. If it were not for 
the wages paid by the mine-owners who now 
employ 320,000 natives, the economic situ- 
ation of the Bantu would be lamentable. 
There are now seven industrial schools for 
men and three for women enrolling al- 
together 271 male and 133 female pupils. 
The largest industrial training school is that 
of Lovedale. Here and there the men 
trained at Lovedale settle as carpenter- 
farmers or wagon-maker farmers, living in 
better houses and being more progressive 
than their neighbors and having a great 
influence over them. Too often, however, 
as they belong to a people who have had no 
experience of business nor of the use of 
money, they blunder and are liable to fall 
into embarrassments. Industrial schools, 
however, cost very much to maintain, be- 
cause many Europeans dislike to buy from 
a native institution where black labor 
appears to be trained for competition 
against the white man. It is also difficult 
to find at home candidates looking forward 
to missionary service in industrial capacities. 

Mr. H. W. Weatherhead, of the Church 
Missionary Society, writes in the same num- 
ber on the educational value of industrial 



work in King's School, Budo, Uganda. 
King's School was founded eight years ago 
as a boarding-school for 80 boys of the age 
of sixteen and upward, mostly sons of chiefs. 
The morning is occupied with classes in the 
ordinary literary subjects; in the afternoon 
no books are in use and all the boys go 
through different forms of industrial train- 
ing — carpentry, printing, agriculture — not 
because they are expected to become car- 
penters or printers but because handicraft 
develops the sense of accuracy, trains eye 
and hand, checks conceit and adds to self- 
respect. Mr. Weatherhead thinks that no 
school in Africa ought to be without some 
industrial work where instruction is carried 
out on scientific principles. 

In the Koloniale Rundschau for Feb- 
ruary there is an account of the industrial 
work carried on by the Roman Catholics 
in Kamerun. At most missionary stations 
there is a training institution where natives 
are taught some handicraft (carpentry, 
masonry, shoemaking, tailoring, sawing, 
brickmaking, etc.) and especially agricul- 
ture. In order to encourage a taste for 
manual work among the pupils of mission 
schools it has become a rule that the boys 
can buy books or clothes very easily by a 
few hours' labor in the fields. 

The problem of training the natives on 
that line has not been so easily handled in 
other African mission fields. A Roman 
Catholic agricultural school in British 
Gambia has been a complete failure, per- 
haps because economic conditions are such 
that even when using old-fashioned methods 
of agriculture the natives of that country 
can very easily support themselves. 

As Moslems See Us 

In the Missionary Review of the World 
for April, 1014, there is a very interesting 
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quotation of a letter published in El Minor, 
a Mohammedan journal of Egypt. A na- 
tive Moslem criticizes very severely the 
American missionaries at Bahrein, Arabia, 
saying that "the most of them do not know- 
Arabic well, and do not know anything of 
the sciences of religion." We know, how- 
ever, that the missionaries who labor in 
Arabia rank among the best and that they 
are doing a splendid work; but if it is not an 
exact statement of the Bahrein missionaries, 
is it not true of other missionaries that they 
do not know the language of the people 
among whom they work, and cannot read 
their sacred books? Natives are never 
slow in finding out the weak points of for- 
eigners. No one can be respected by Mo- 
hammedans as a teacher of religion if he 
does not know the Koran and Islamic tradi- 
tions. Christianity will never make any 
headway among Orientals and others as 
long as it wears an English dress and is read 
out of an English Bible. Our social con- 
ception of Christianity does not seem to 
work very well even with us. It is open to 
criticism from the point of view of the Mo- 
hammedan who has the sense of brother- 
hood and solidarity in the family more 
developed than we have it in our indi- 
vidualistic civilization. 

The Opportunity before Indian 
Christian Students 

According to statements made by Mr. 
A. C. Harte at the Kansas City Convention, 
the crisis of religion in India puts before 
Indian Christian students a magnificent 
opportunity. There are in India 1,300,000 
natives who are literate in English and these 
increase at the rate of 100,000 annually. 
Christian high schools and colleges are 
undermanned so that the teachers often 
neglect spiritual instruction and fellowship. 
There are in India 13,500,000 Brahmins 
who are intellectually equal to Europeans 
and Americans. These Brahmins are facing 
a social crisis which threatens to destroy 



their leadership and their very existence as 
a caste. Christian students could in love 
and sympathy bring them a message of free- 
dom from the burden of religious ceremony 
and caste. 

The 4,000,000 Christians of India are the 
most critically observed Christians on earth. 
They are eager to learn and avail themselves 
of every opportunity for acquiring Christian 
character. If that mass of Christians could 
be properly trained it would be such an 
object-lesson to India that the country 
would become Christian. 

Non-Roman Christians in Mexico 

In spite of the revolution most mission 
schools and churches are still open and are 
ministered by Mexican pastors and teachers. 
Two years ago there were in Mexico 331 
non-Roman churches with 24,771 Mexican 
communicant members. Protestant mis- 
sionaries seem to have the general impression 
that the triumph of the Constitutionalists 
will be greatly to the advantage of Mexico 
and evangelical Christianity. On the con- 
trary the Romanists favor Huerta. 

The Population of China 

There are about 320,000,000 people in 
China. According to the Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate, if the United States had as 
many people to the square mile as China, 
our population would be over 600,000,000. 

The Message of the Missionary 

In the International Review of Missions 
for April, 1914, Mr. D. Mackichan writes 
on "A Present -Day Phase of Missionary 
Theology." The attitude of modern mission- 
aries toward heathen religions differs very 
much from that of missionaries of the past 
generation. It shows more sympathy with 
non-Christian faiths and is inspired by this 
saying of our Lord: "I came not to destroy 
but to fulfil."' Christianity supplements, 
fulfils the ethnic faiths as it fulfilled the 
religion of the Old Testament. It has even 
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been contended that in some respects these 
systems supply sometimes (for instance, the 
Vedanta of India) a more satisfactory 
foundation than the Old Testament, and 
that the Indian church might with distinct 
spiritual advantage introduce into its reli- 
gious worship readings from the Upanishads 
and Vedanta as a portion of its Old Testa- 
ment lessons. Although very few are pre- 
pared to indorse such a revolutionary pro- 
posal, the fact that it has been publicly 
brought forward shows in what direction 
spirits move in certain quarters where the 
value of tradition is not realized because the 
notion of the church is wrong. Moreover, 
the systems of religion with which the mis- 
sionary finds himself confronted are not the 
true counterpart of those higher thoughts 
which disclose themselves to the sympa- 
thetic student of India's literature. They 
have not been true to their lofty origin; 
they cannot, therefore, be regarded as steps 
in a development that finds its culmination 
in the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The Mistake of Denationalizing 
Indian Christians 

Too often missionaries have made the 
mistake of thinking that being a Christian 
means being an Anglo-Saxon or a copy 
of the Anglo-Saxon type. Mr. Satish C. 
Chatterji, writing in the East and West for 
April, 1914, on "Indian Christians and 



National Ideals," shows that a very large 
measure of the blame must be laid on the 
shoulders of the Indian Christians them- 
selves. During the last decade or so the 
progress of Christianity in India, so far as 
the higher or educated classes are concerned, 
has been greatly disappointing; this period 
of decline is contemporaneous with the birth 
and growth of a national consciousness of 
India. Christianity rightly understood 
ought not to be a denationalizing element. 
Mr. Chatterji studies the denationalization 
of Indian Christians from three different 
points of view: namely, religious, political, 
and social. He himself is a staunch Angli- 
can but he thinks that church services ought 
to be shortened and that the music ought not 
to be an unintelligent adaptation of Western 
hymnody. Mr. Chatterji seems to believe 
that what is essentially English in the 
teaching, ceremonies, and organization of 
the Anglican church is not well adapted 
to Indian conditions. Catholic principles 
which underlie Anglican institutions are, 
however, of universal value. It is doubtful 
whether Indian Christians who have dis- 
carded the joint family-system of India 
have acted wisely. The custom of changing 
Indian names for European ones is happily 
dying out. Let Indian Christians be Indian 
to the core in their thoughts, sympathies, 
and hopes and Christianity will become the 
religion of India. 



